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Not a protective armour agains 
old age, but at last... GERITAINE, con- 
taining as base BETAINE, realizing a 
synergistic association of substances 
essential in general tissue metabolism 
and more particulary in that of the liver’, 
of the blood vessels*, of the muscles*, and 
of the kidneys‘. BETAINE possesses a tota 
transmethylation potency superior to that 
of either choline or methionine’; it is the 
most potent lipotropic agent known. 
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LITERATURE FOR THE PRACTISING PHARMACIST 


In this series of editorials on “Improving Professional Thinking” 
it is singularly appropriate that attention should be given to the es- 
sential pharmaceutical literature for reading and reference by the 
pharmaceutical practitioner. It is irrefutable that a professional man 
or woman cannot for long be an authority in his field unless he reads 
constantly. It is equally true that a professional person who fails 
to remain an authority in his field is derelict in his duty to the public 
because his patrons avail themselves of his services assuming that he 
is fully equipped with all of the necessary and latest information. I 
suppose that no reader of this bulletin would deny that in the main 
pharmacists, particulary those engaged in retail practice, have neg- 
lected this very important principle. 

The purpose of this presentation is to outline several types of 
literature which are available to the pharmacist and then to indicate 
some ways in which these ought to be used. It would be presump- 
tuous to suggest, of course, that these are the only or for that matter 
the best methods for every individual. Our reading habits and 
abilities vary widely. Consequently, each must evolve his own plan. 
Whatever plan is evolved, however, it is essential that it be followed 
with determination. In the event that the reader at this stage is 
mentally raising certain stock arguments against professional reading 
for the pharmacist, may I make two statements categorically at this 
time. (1) The pharmacist does have time. (2) Such reading is es- 
sential to the modern practice of pharmacy. 

Classification of Pharmaceutical Literature 

1. Textbooks. A selected list of standard texts is, of course, the 
backbone of any library. Such are used chiefly for reference pur- 
poses as occasions arise. For this purpose a suggested minimum 
group of books, as published on page 12 of the January 1954 Bulletin, 
should be in every dispensary. This is a bare minimum. There are 
few graduates in pharmacy who will not immediately think of at least 
two or three additional texts which they would like to have. One more 
point about the textbook section of your library. It is important that 
as new editions of these basic references are published they should 
be purchased to replace the out-of-date volumes. 

2. Pharmaceutical Periodicals. Textbooks have the disadvantage 
that they are generally out-of-date as soon as they are published and 
in some respects at least become more out-of-date as time passes. 
This is especially true in any professional field based upon sciences 
which are constantly changing. The fact that probably 75% of med- 
icines prescribed to-day were not known fifteen years ago emphasizes 
this fact. Consequently to keep in line with new developments the 
textbook library must be supplemented by a few well chosen periodical 
publications. We might arbitrarily classify pharmaceutical period- 
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icals into three groups: professional, scientific and business. Before 
making specific suggestions in each of these categories I would ex- 
press the view that every pharmaceutical practitioner should subscribe 
to one or more in the first group. His particular interests would then 
dictate whether he should also read one or more journals in either 
or both of the other groups. It is assumed, of course, that every 
pharmacist reads the official organ of the Canadian Pharmaceutical 

Association—The Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal. 

(a) Professional Journals. American Professional Pharmacist 676 
Northern Blvd., Great Neck, Long Island, New York. Journal 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Practical Pharmacy 
Edition, 2215 Constitution Avenue N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
The retail pharmacist would do well to subscribe to both of these 
monthly publications. The combined cost is approximately $15.00 
annually. Both are edited especially for him. Reading them, 
he will not only be kept reasonably up-to-date in modern med- 
ication and modern dispensing but he will acquire a new and 
broadening concept of the potentialities in his relations with the 
physician. 

(b) Scientific Journals. Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, Scientific Edition. Journal of Pharmacy and Pharm- 
acology, 33 Bedford Place, London, W.C.I. Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, 3640 University Street, Montreal. Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Either of the latter two publications would give 
an excellent appreciation of clinical methods. In addition, they 
would supply much valuable background information on the 
efficacy and the toxicity of newer and sometimes older drugs and 
preparations. The first two publications contain research papers 
in pharmaceutical and related fields. While either would be of 
less general interest to the retail practitioner than the medical 
journals, they would find a special appeal for a few pharmacists. 

(c) Business Journals. In addition to the Canadian publications 
which many pharmacists receive, there are several in the United 
States which would appeal in this category. Drug Topics, Topics 
Publishing Co. Inc., New York. American Druggist, 250 West 
55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

3. Manufacturers’ Literature. The value of various publications 
issued by manufacturers should not be overlooked by the pharmacist. 
Most of the large companies have quarterly or monthly publications, 
some of which are extremely useful to the pharmacist. Some are part- 
icularly intended for the physician and hence are of a limited value. 
Following is a partial list. Therapeutic Notes, Parke Davis; Tile and 
Till, Eli Lilly; Modern Pharmacy, Parke Davis; Research To-day, Eli 
Lilly ; Merck Report, Merck & Co.; Roche Courier, Hoffman-La Roche; 
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Ciba Clinical Symposia, Ciba Co.; What’s New, Abbott Laboratories ; 
Triangle, Sandoz Ltd. In addition, to the periodicals issued by manu- 
facturers some system of filing product literature should be devised. 
The pharmacist who discards these in the waste-paper basket is failing 
to recognize that by a proper system of filing he could have at hand 
a most valuable source of reference for new and old products. It is 
true that publications such as New Products Index (which should be 
in every Pharmacy) do give very useful information but the brochures 
issued by the companies give much more detailed information which 
may then enable the pharmacist upon request to give the physician 
more complete data on particular products. The simplest manner of 
filing this literature is alphabetically in filing folders in filing cab- 
inets. This has the disadvantage, that unless the name of the product 
is known, the information cannot readily be located. A very useful 
but more complex method of filing by therapeutical classification was 
published in the Hospital Pharmacist, 3, 287, (Nov.-Dec.) 1950. Al- 
though this system requires more organization its greater usefulness 
makes the extra expense and initial time well worthwhile. 

In this presentation emphasis has been laid upon the particular 
requirements of the retail pharmacist. Hospital pharmacy and manu- 
facturing pharmacy have, of course, a literature of their own in 
addition to many of the above journals and textbooks. 


F. NORMAN HUGHES 


CORRECTION 


In the March issue of the Bulletin under the heading European 
Products Not Available in Canada we listed Corhormone. We regret 
that this was in error. Corhormone is available in Canada from 
Corporation Pharmaceutique Francaise Ltee, 200 rue Vallee, Mont- 
real, representatives of Biochimica S. A. of Zurich, Switzerland. 

Also Adovern, Roche is available from J & J, Chemists, 537 College 
St., Toronto. 


PARKING LOT 


For years, out-of-town pharmacists coming to Toronto have been 
using the parking lot at the rear of the college building. Neither the 
Ontario College of Pharmacy nor the University of Toronto desire 
to revoke this privilege. However, many times, the faculty, doing 
research at night, have been “trapped” in the parking lot until late 
at night by the indiscriminate use of visitors to events at the Maple 
Leaf Gardens. Hence it has been necessary to close the lot to all but 
faculty members at 5.30 p.m. and Saturdays at 12 noon. 
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A NOTE ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY 
DISPENSING SOLUTIONS 
by Percy G. Gordon, Phm. B., Toronto. 

The advantages of using STOCK DISPENSING SOLUTIONS are 
so apparent that it is quite surprising that so few pharmacists in this 
country make use of them. In English and Continental pharmacy 
they are commonplace, and are employed to effect great economies of 
time as well as clarity and uniformity of product. 

Possibly the underlying reason for their neglect is the necessity 
for a suitable means of preservation. We have found that even so 
simple a solution as normal saline will not be usable after a few weeks 
unless heroic methods of sterilization and aseptic technique in handling 
are used which are quite out of the question in ordinary dispensing. 
Fortunately, such means are now readily avilable in the Parabens; 
substances which have been thoroughly investigated over a period of 
many years and found to be entirely innocuous. That the expense of 
using them is negligible is also a factor of some importance. 

Ophthalmic Prescriptions 

It is in this field that dispensing solutions attain their most use- 
ful application. The quantities ordered are small, frequently minute, 
and accuracy is essential. The presence of a preservative is desirable 
otherwise contamination by the patient is inevitable. How does one 
measure 1/12 grain of Nupercaine except by taking an aliquot portion 
of a larger quantity in solution? Then comes the problem of getting 
the usual 5 grains of boric acid dissolved in 1/2 oz. of water. We 
have seen, many times, a competent and conscientious dispenser weigh 
the boric acid with exacting care, and after shaking or stirring it with 
the water, filter out the undissolved portion. Since this substance 
is difficult to “wet” and extremely slow of solution, there is little 
doubt that the filter paper gets the lion’s share of the material. The 
meticulous weighing operation is wasted. How much more efficient 
to prepare a stock solution of 16 grains per oz. (i.e. 2 grains per 
drachm for ease of calculation), so that we really know how much 
boric acid is present in the final product. 

Preparing the above solution of boric acid is a revelation in itself. 
Time is the essence of the operation. Without the use of hot water 
complete solution requires about 24 hours. This emphasizes the 
inadequacy of attempting an extemporaneous solution. 

A quite limited supply of stock solution will enable the dispenser 
to compound the great majority of eye drop prescriptions that come 
to him, such as zinc sulphate, pilocarpine nitrate, Nupercaine HCL, 
boric acid, potassium and sodium iodides and methy!] cellulose. For 
the method of preparing the latter see Prof. Walker’s article in a 
previous number of the Bulletin. 

Special Cases 

Gentian Violet is frequently prescribed in small quantities and 
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almost invariable in 1% solution. It is almost specific in oral and 
vaginal mycosis. This powerful dye has a great propensity for stain- 
ing the fingers, the glassware and the dispensing counter. Why 
not make a reasonable quantity and have done with it for a few 
months? It is good practice to keep this in a brown bottle and in a 
drawer. It is light sensitive. This would apply also to the materials 
mentioned under Ophthalmic Prescriptions. 

Icthyol (or Ichthammol) is ordinarily required in small quantity 
such as 5 or 10 grains. The substance is remarkably adhesive, and 
there is a quite significant loss in transferring it from the scale pan 
to the spatula to the slab and finally to the ointment pot. The opera- 
tion is much facilitated if the Ichthyol is kept in 50% solution in water. 
In this form it pours easily and may be measured, instead of weighed, 
with a very appreciable increase of accuracy and convenience. The 
greatest and most noteworthy benefit is, however, in the ease of in- 
corporation. Especially when slightly dehydrated, Icthyol has a tend- 
ency to break up into droplets instead of dissolving smoothly in the 
ointment base. There is no such trouble if the material has been 
previously dissolved. With aqueous lotions the improvement is so 
marked that the mixture may be made in the bottle as with, for 
example, calamine lotion. 

Glycerin is another substance which may, with advantage, be 
kept in 50% solution. The measurement of the required quantity is 
greatly simplified. There is a Toronto eye specialist who has a 
special prescription of his own calling for 7 minims of glycerin. Try 
measuring that with undiluted glycerin! A dropper would work, 
but we learned long ago that drops are not minims. 

Potassium and sodium iodides are sometimes written for in 
saturated solution which is to be administered in drop dosage. The 
concentration intended is 437.5 grains of potassium or 480 grains of 
sodium iodide per fluid oz. These should be prepared in advance and 
kept as stock solutions. Several hours are necessary for complete 
solution. Extemporaneous preparations will be under strength unless 
heat is used. 

Atropine sulphate solutions are very prone to fungus growth 
which will destroy their effectiveness in a day or two. If prepared 
with Preserved Water C. F. and stored in a refrigerator they will keep 
for months. A useful concentration is 5/100 gr. per fluid drachm. 

Stabilizers 

While no elaborate control of pH is necessary, certain elementary 
precautions should be taken. Nupercaine is often precipitated from 
solution by the alkalinity of the glass. A very small addition of boric 
acid will correct this. This boric acid treatment applies also to zinc 
sulphate which may hydrolize in solution. A single crystal of sodium 
thiosulphate will prevent yellowing of an iodide solution. 

General 

Much trouble will be avoided if the solutions are filtered at the 

time of preparation. Solid particles appear to act as carriers of 
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bacterial contaminents and form the nucleus of a culture. Filtered 
solutions are ready for immediate use, a fact of great importance in 
eye work. 

The experience of each pharmacist will dictate the choice of stock 
solutions to be carried. We have found it useful to keep sodium 
bromide (240 grains per oz.), but not the other bromides. Potassium 
citrate solution is troublesome unless rapidly used, but is stable if 
preserved by means of chloroform water. Ephedrine hydrochloride 
1% is an important solution (in isotonic saline). The dermatologists 
frequently write for sodium thiosulphate. It should be noted that 
this decomposes slowly and will be of use only to those who need it 
frequently. 

This article would be incomplete without some mention of Mistura 
Cretae. The time honoured formula consists of Chalk, Compound 
Tragacanth Powder, Sucrose and Cinnamon Water. The presence 
of sugar and the organic gum provide a substrate for bacterial growth 
and fermentation. Making the mixture from the prepared powder is 
cumbersome. The Canadian Formulary 1949 adopted the U.S.P. for- 
mula which replaces the sugar by saccharin and the gum by Bentonite 
Magma. This preparation is stable. While this Chalk Mixture is not 
a DISPENSING SOLUTION in the sense that the term is used in 
this article, it very greatly facilitates dispensing to be able to pour the 
material ready-made from the bottle. The Bentonite Magma includ- 
ed in the formula is also a useful preparation to have on hand. 

Preservatives 

Mention has been made of Preserved Water C.F. This is easily 
made by adding 15 grains of Methyl Parahydroxybenzoate and 5 
grains of Propyl Parahydroxybenzoate to 1 gallon of distilled water. 
First rub down in a mortar with a little water to break up lumps. At 
ordinary temperatures several days are needed for complete solution. 
These quantities are slightly less than those shown in the C.F. which 
are somewhat in excess of solubility. Boiling the water first to 
sterilize it is inconvenient with large quantities, but is useful in 
special cases. The Parabens are supplied by British Drug Houses in 
25 Gram packages which will be sufficient for a considerable time. 

Other useful preservatives are: Chlorbutol—2 gr. per oz., Zep- 
hiran 1:100,000 and Chloroform Water 1 drachm per oz. 

The use of preservatives in manufactured specialties is a matter 
of established practice. An examination of your shelf packages will 
confirm this. Their use by the dispensing pharmacist is quite in 
order and necessary. If you have had trouble with mould growth in 
mixtures in the hands of the patient, a preservative may solve the 
problem. The familiar sodium phenobarbitone syrup and water 
mixture, sometimes with atropine, is a notoriously bad actor. Re- 
frigeration is advised, but may not be sufficient in itself. 
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ANTIBIOTICS 


Introduction 


Many of the present day uses 
of antibiotics in the treatment of 
infectious diseases are based on or 
are applications of principles which 
have existed in Nature since life as 
such was created. The ceaseless and 
competitive struggle for existence of 
the countless and varied forms of life 
has resulted in the development, in 
many, of protective mechanisms 
which are essential for their con- 
tinued survival. Thus it might be 
stated, that in order to survive, man 
and the lower forms of life have been 
forced to adapt themselves to living 

Dr. Ross M. Baxter in what is often a competitive and un- 

favourable environment. Man, who 

obtains his food from other living forms of life, exemplifies the means 

by which a species succeeds in surviving and perpetuating itself. Thus 

the continued existence of any particular form of life will depend in 

general on the degree of specialization of its adaptive and protective 
mechanisms. 

Man has quite highly developed mechanisms of protection not 
only against encroachment by other forms of life but mechanisms 
which allow him to survive in an unfavourable environment where 
there are great variations in temperature and other factors. Other 
higher forms of life also have these adaptive mechanisms but many 
organisms have quite critical requirements of temperature and humid- 
ity. The pathogenic bacteria are excellent examples of this group 
since they only flourish at temperatures approximating those of the 
human body. 

The microorganisms of the soil are many and are varied in type. 
They must, in order to survive, compete with each other for the avail- 
able nutrients in the soil. Many of these microorganisms produce 
chemical substances which are excreted into the surrounding soil. 
These chemicals, in many instances, inhibit the growth of other micro- 
organisms thus rendering the environment more amenable to those 
producing the inhibiting chemical. 

The term antibiotic has been used to designate those substances 
and has been defined as any agent or condition which is detrimental 
to life. However, the term antibiosis has been more precisely defined 
and refers to a condition of antagonism between microorganisms to 
the detriment of one of them. Thus when Fleming and other workers 
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observed that the mold Penicillium notatum inhibited the growth of 
certain bacteria it was natural then to refer to the chemical responsible 
for this inhibition as an antibiotic. 

It should be remembered that not all microorganisms are antag- 
onistic to one another or to higher plants or even to man (pathogens). 
In a number of instances certain organisms grow better when associat- 
ing in close contact with other organisms. The root nodule bacteria 
of leguminous plants are examples of this associative effect. This 
phenomenon where two organisms growing together produce sub- 
stances of mutual benefit to each other is referred to as Symbiosis. 

Thus in his search for new substances to treat diseases, man has 
utilized the chemicals produced by certain microorganisms in Nature, 
weapons which they have used to render their environment more 
amenable to survival and furtherance of the species. 

Ross M. Baxter. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY? 


Ever since the year 1921, May 12th, the birthday of Florence 
Nightingale, has been celebrated in the hospitals of Canada and the 
United States as “National Hospital Day.” The purpose of setting 
apart this day is to give the hospitals an opportunity to acquaint the 
people of the local community with the services and facilities provided 
by their hospitals. The observance of this day is marked, in many 
centres, by holding “open house” at the hospital, during which organiz- 
ed tours are conducted and observers are allowed to inspect the wards 
and service departments of the institution. Attention is focused on 
the fact that the hospital is a non-profit organization devoted to 
community welfare, that a 24-hour a day service is provided in the 
various departments by a specially trained staff, that economic as well 
as professional problems must be met and solved by the hospital 
governing board, and that public support is necessary for the continued 
efficient operation of the hospital. 

During the past thirty-three years, since the first “National Hos- 
pital Day”, some important changes have taken place in the practice 
of medicine, nursing and the growth and development of our hospitals. 
Whereas, formerly, doctors carried on the practice of medicine in- 
dividually, by means of home and office visits, today, teamwork is 
the keynote of all our health programs. The diagnostic and adjunct 
services of the hospital, such as the laboratory and x-ray departments, 
play a major part in enabling the physician to restore his patients to 
health. Likewise the role of the professional nurse is no longer merely 
that of a personal servant to the patient, but instead has become that 
of a nursing team supervisor, who plays an important part in these 
physician-patient-hospital relationships. In order to provide and 
coordinate these many and varied services, the hospital has become 
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a complex, departmentalized organization, and the Pharmacy depart- 
ment, along with all the other departments, has been affected by 
these changes. 

For many years pharmacies were maintained in hospitals to pro- 
vide convenient service for in-patients. The pharmacist, left pretty 
much to himself, practiced his profession in some out of the way 
corner of the hospital and rarely left his sanctuary. Physicians or 
nurses seldom sought his advice for fear of displaying their ignorance 
before a professional colleague, and the pharmacist, in turn, hesitated 
to suggest new remedies or give out information because he might be 
accused of practising medicine. Today, however, the hospital pharm- 
acist is a valuable member of the team which is devoted to the care of 
the patient. Large out-patient clinics have increased the service of his 
department and physicians and nurses, unable to keep abreast of all 
the modern developments in therapy, now look to the pharmacy per- 
sonnel to keep them informed and up to date. Formerly the pharm- 
acist considered his duties and responsibilities completely fulfilled 
when all the requested drugs and prescriptions were supplied and 
compounded and the containers properly labelled. The modern hos- 
pital pharmacist still regards this as one of his major responsibilities, 
but, in addition, he serves as a member of the Pharmacy and Thera- 
peutics Committee, he acts as a safety expert by calling the attention 
of the administration to the elimination of hazards pertaining to his 
profession, such as the use of boric acid, the storage of alcohol and 
inflammable liquids, and he assumes the legal responsibility for the 
handling of narcotics in the hospitals. Hospital administrators today 
expect the pharmacist to have a knowledge of hospital accounting, 
purchasing, storekeeping, distribution, and stock control as they per- 
tain to the pharmacy department. To assist in educational functions 
of the hospital, the pharmacist may be called upon to take part in the 
instruction of medical internes and nurses. In the very large hos- 
pitals his duties will be mainly administrative and advisory, while in 
the smaller hospitals he may serve as the hospital purchasing agent, 
accountant or assistant administrator in conjunction with his duties 
as hospital pharmacist. In the very small hospitals he may combine 
his hospital duty with retail practice and spend only a few hours a 
week in the hospital pharmacy. 

A course in Hospital Pharmacy Administration is now being offer- 
ed as an elective in the four year program of the Faculty of Pharmacy 
of the University of Toronto. The aim of this course is to acquaint 
the students with the interesting potentialities of hospital pharmacy 
as a career and to outline the basic concepts of hospital pharmacy 
practice so that on graduation they may be better prepared to accept 
employment in a hospital pharmacy as staff pharmacists. The 
practising pharmacist will find “The Hospital Pharmacist”, the official 

Concluded on page 39 
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OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS AT O.R.P.A. CONVENTION 
President Sidney Smith, University of Toronto, to Address 
Alumni Luncheon 

The interest of Ontario Pharm- 
acists in the O.R.P.A. Convention has 
shown a marked increase in recent 
years. It is anticipated that interest 
will reach a new peak for the Thirty- 
sixth Annual Convention to be held at 
Bigwin Inn, Lake of Bays, June 20- 
23. This annual convention is a co- 
operative effort with the Ontario 
College of Pharmacy and the Travell- 
ing Men’s Auxiliary assisting. 

Alumni Luncheon 
President Sidney Smith 

Prominent among the speakers 
who will be heard on the programme 
is Dr. Sidney Smith, President of the 
University of Toronto, who will ad- 
dress the Alumni Luncheon on Mon- 
day, June 21st. President Smith President Sidney Smith 
needs no introduction to readers of 
the Bulletin. He is an outstanding speaker who always has a stimu- 
lating, incisive message which he presents with vigour and seasons 
with characteristic humour. We know that in this year wherein the 
new Faculty of Pharmacy has been established in the University his 
address will have special significance for Ontario Pharmacists. 

Monday Morning - Dr. H. Ward Smith 

The special speaker at the Monday morning session, June 21st, is 
Dr. H. Ward Smith, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, University 
of Toronto, and Director of the Crime Laboratories, Province of Ont- 
ario. Dr. Smith will have an interesting presentation on a subject 
in which he is an outstanding authority—‘“Drug Identification and 
Toxicology”. Dr. Ward Smith is well know to recent graduates of 
the Bachelor of Pharmacy course as he has had charge of their course 
in pharmacological demonstrations for some years. 

0.C.P. Session 

The regular O.C.P. session has been scheduled for Monday after- 
noon. It will include the usual Panel Discussion as well as an address 
by Dr. G. C. Walker, Associate Professor of Pharmacy, University of 
Toronto, who will speak on “Modern Pharmacy and the New Dispens- 
ing Laboratory”. We know that practising pharmacists are vitally 
interested in the new laboratory and the manner in which its excellent 
facilities will be used in the presentation of the modern course in dis- 
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pensing. The members of the Panel, 
which will be chaired by President 
A. F. Astley, are: W. J. Abell, 
Chairman of By-Laws and Legis- 
lation Committee; L. C. Gubb, Chair- 
man of Infringement Committee; 
Inspector T. E. E. Greenfield; and 
Dean F. N. Hughes. The success 
of the panel discussion depends upon 
the questions submitted in advance. 
We understand that a few have come 
in thus far. Any readers of the 
Bulletin who would care to submit 
further questions should address to 
Mr. H. M. Corbett, Registrar. Such 
topics as the new Pharmacy Act, 
the new Faculty of Pharmacy, en- 
forcement of the Act, etc. will 
Dr. George C. Walker probably be of particuiar interest. 


Programme for Tuesday 

On Tuesday morning a discussion on O.R.P.A. advertising will be 
led by Mr. J. C. Gould, following which addresses by two guest speak- 
ers will be heard, namely, J. P. Perigoe, M. A., Manager, Presentations 
of Canada Ltd. on “Public Relations” or “Consider the Lover”; Dr. 
Robert L. Swain, Editor, Drug Topics, on a topic to be announced. 
Dr. Swain is sponsored by Drug Trading Company. In the afternoon 
a Men’s Golf Tournament as well as Launch Trips on Lake of Bays for 
ladies and those men not playing golf will take place. 

Wednesday - Speakers and Panel Discussion 

Two outstanding speakers for the Wednesday morning session 
have been secured in E. H. Bleke, Director of Chain Store Sales, 
National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio, on the subject—“Trends in the 
Drug Business” ; and Philip B. Hofmann, Vice Chairman of the Board, 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., on a subject to be announc- 
ed. In the afternoon the panel discussion will be led by members 
representing several branches of Pharmacy. M. J. Dickey, Kitchener, 
will be Chairman, the other members being S. G. Turner, London; 
D. C. Kerr, Perth; E. M. Yale, Charles E. Frosst & Co.; Reg Cary, 
Drug Trading Co. Ltd. 





Entertainment 
As usual excellent entertainment is being provided as follows: 
Sunday evening, 9 p.m.—Concert, sponsored by Johnson & Johnson 
Ltd. Monday, 9 p.m.—Informal Reception and Dance, followed by 
special entertainment in the Pavilion. Tuesday evening, 9 p.m.— 
Masquerade Dance followed by entertainment sponsored by Harold 
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F. Ritchie & Co. Wednesday evening—Informal Dance followed by 
entertainment sponsored by Wm. Neilson Ltd. 

Special events are being provided for the ladies -including golf, 
tennis, hiking, launch trips, swimming and card games. 

Early Reservations Necessary 

Room reservations should be made by letter addressed to the 
winter address of Bigwin Inn, 201 Bay Street, Toronto, as early as 
possible. Those who have been to Bigwin before will need no further 
encouragement. They know that this beautiful hotel on its island in 
Lake of Bays offers an ideal atmosphere for relaxation, good fellow- 
ship and edification, all of which are vital to full enjoyment at any 
convention. All guest rooms are well removed from dining hall, 
lounge and dance pavilion. The hotel, famous for its meals, is operat- 
ed on the American plan. Daily rates include rooms and meals, 
consequently the hotel cost is no greater than convention costs at a 
city hotel. 

The Committees under the general direction of J. B. Keating, 
Guelph, President of the O.R.P.A. and the Convention Chairman, G. G. 
Dando, Galt, have worked industriously to assure that all who attend 
will thoroughly enjoy a well-balanced programme of business, educa- 
tion and good-fellowship. 

F. NORMAN HUGHES 


THE USE OF SILICONES AS A SKIN PROTECTIVE 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This is an abstract of an Experimental Report submitted by Miss 
Estrid E. M. Wallbera as a minor problem in the course in Manufacturing Pharmacy 
directed by Dr. G. C. Walker.) 


INTRODUCTION Silicones are opening up a new field in pharmacy 
by their use as protective agents. They have been incorporated in 
several creams which are commercially available for skin protection 
against moisture and irritants which are usually chemical in nature. 
In this problem, several ointments were prepared. After examin- 
ing these preparations it was decided to ascertain if silicones could 
successfully be incorporated into a stick-like solid preparation; some- 
thing which would be compact and therefore easily portable and which 
may, as a result, be useful to persons in industry as well as to the 
general public. The writer feels that the formulation of such prepara- 
tion for application to the hands was successful. 
CHEMISTRY. The silicones are organic derivatives of silicon - SiO , 
(1) They have a quartz-like skeleton consisting of alternating silicon 
and oxygen atoms (-O-Si-O-Si-O-Si-).(2) These polymers are different | 
from most in that carbon is not the basic molecule. Each silicon atom 
has one or more organic groups, generally methyl! or phenyl, attached 
to it. The number and type of the groups attached regulate the 
consistency of the end product, e.g. if it will be a liquid, resin, or 
rubber. (3) 
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The silicone fluids are most commonly used in Pharmacy and 
were used in these tests. They consist of linear polymers of dimethyl 
siloxane. (3) 

PROPERTIES. The silicone fluids are clear, sparkling, oily, odour- 
less, tasteless, insoluble in water, and highly water repellent. They 
are highly resistent to change by heat or oxidation. They are miscible 
in all proportions with the following solvents; amy] acetate, benzene, 
carbon tetrachloride, cholorform, ethylene dichloride and ethy] ether. 
(3) They are practically inert physiologically. They have been found 
to be non-irritating to the skin which is of importance in this study. 
They are, however, irritating to the eye and this should be considered 
when face creams etc. are being prepared. This effect would not bea 
problem in the preparation of a protective preparation for the hands. 
(1). 

It has been found that silicones are compatible with cetyl alcohol, 
theobroma oil, diglycol stearate S, glyceryl monostearate, hydroxys- 
tearin sulphate, lauric acid, wool fat, polyethylene glycol 400 mono- 
stearate, stearic acid, stearyl alcohol and unibase. These facts make 
their incorporation into ointments and similar preparations feasible. 

It has also been found that Atlas polyoxyethylene derivatives 
of lauric acid in combination with silicones produce stable emulsions. 
The use of this fact was used in the formulation seen below. 

In summary, the properties of silicones which would suggest their 

use in a protective dermatological preparation are as follows: non- 
toxic when applied to the skin, chemical inertness, adhesiveness, and 
the ability to strongly repel moisture. 
EXPERIMENTAL. Literature references with respect to the use 
of silicones in protective preparations are not numerous. The formulae 
tried were selected from those found suitable to this particular 
problem. 

Silicones have been employed in many preparations to decrease 
their water solubility. There are a few commercial preparations on 
the market to date which have found use in preventing diaper rash, 
chapped skin, detergent rash, contact dermatitis, etc. 

Several ointments were prepared. The first was a 30% silicone 
in petrolatum combination which may be obtained commercially. This 
was very greasy and consequently most objectionable to use. Others 
containing varying proportions of silicone in O/W Hand Cream and 
Cold Cream type bases were tried. Of those prepared, none was found 
to be better than the existing preparations on the market. It was for 
this reason that it was decided to prepare a solid type preparation. 

A lipstick type base was chosen for this preparation. Since 
volatility of the base was not a factor in making the silicone available 
to the skin, this type base seemed most satisfactory. It could give 
body to the preparation and the ingredients could successfully be 
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incorporated into it. No perfume was added because of individual 
sensitivities to it. Twenty percent Silicone-G.E.-SF-96 was used. 
This is the concentration which has been found to give maximum 
water repellency. 

Protective Silicone Preparation - Solid 


i Bs Te a acc ceili 20 
eS CO hice talib ttnhicahiteds 15 
Hard White Petrolatum ..................cccccsssseess 7 
ESE NCONELES CYS ped COPE Ee ne ae 24 
pene HRN ita ce laid 7 
BS @ 6 Bee hddtianitdabichaieiiaii 3.5 
ND Gl acted lnc iad, 0.5 
WD Sicksihincdininnbitshbicdaliigasstsilitiliilts ters 23 
100.0 


This formula was originally prepared using yellow beeswax. In 
order to prepare a more pharmaceutically elegant preparation, white 
beeswax was later used. A solid stick was prepared using an aluminum 
mold. The stick was white, and had no objectionable odour. When 
applied, it went on very smoothly, and was not sticky. It was not 
difficult to apply, therefore its use on sensitive hands would not be 
painful. When tested this preparation repelled both hot and cold 
water. A warm solution of a dye was applied to an area which had 
had the preparation applied and to one which had not. The dye had 
to be scrubbed off the area with no silicone while it made no impres- 
sion whatsoever on the area to which the silicone stick had been 
applied. The stick did not dry out when left exposed to the air for 
three weeks nor did it lose any of its properties. 

CONCLUSION. For the reasons listed under “Experimental”, the 
writer feels that the formulation of a solid preparation containing 20% 
silicone and to be used as a skin protective has been successful. 
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Continued from page 34 
organ of the Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists and the “Bul- 
letin of the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists”, the Journal of 
the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, three very valuable 
sources of information on hospital pharmacy. “National Hospital Day” 
provides you with a golden opportunity to visit your community hos- 
pital and learn of its work and problems. If you are not already taking 
part in the celebration of “National Hospital Day” in your community, 


plan to do so next year. 

MRS. I. E. STAUFFER 
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THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONS IN SOCIETY 

The aim of this paper is to encourage the reader to question him- 
self as to his ethical position in society, and to find a basis for building 
objective and valid norms of conduct, not in terms of adjustments 
but rather in terms of ability to make value judgments and moral 
decisions, for upon these rest not only the health and happiness of the 
individual but the welfare and progress of society. Upon this founda- 
tion science is related to society and the professions function in the 
continuing search for truth. 

Traditionally, a profession has been an occupation requiring an 
education, particularly law, medicine, teaching, and the ministry. 
In recent times, the adjective, professional, has been applied to every 
kind of expert from ballplayer to politician. When we say that phar- 
macy is a profession and that the pharmacist is professional, we mean 
both of these things. We mean that the practice of pharmacy re- 
quires an education and that the practitioner is an expert. Further, 
most graduates of pharmacy colleges today receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. The pharmacist is also a scientist. 

“Scientists must of course be specialists, but they must extend 
their scientific knowledge into social action by entering after their 
own manner the struggle for truth and justice, in bringing their light 
to the practical solution of the problems which their times face. In 
our day especially, sciences which are not for the man, inevitably 
turn against him’. (1) 

The professional pharmacist is an expert specialist. Formerly, 
he was an expert in the making of medicines. Today, however, most 
medicines are made in factories and laboratories. Today’s pharmacist 
is an expert in both how medicines are made and why they are made. 
In other words, he knows not only all about their physical and chem- 
ical qualities, but also about their pharmacological and therapeutic 
action. Nothing less is required of the professional pharmacist today. 
But more than these, it is what he does with his science and his re- 
lationship to society that makes him worthy of the name professional. 

The personality of the pharmacist is the connecting link between 
scientific medical discoveries and their scientific application for the 
maximum benefit of society. Just as the pharmacist’s expertness 
is scientific, the way he uses it must also be scientific. Personality 
has been defined in many ways. The late Henry C. Link, Ph. D., 
Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York City, and 
author of “The Return to Religion” defined personality as “the extent 
to which one is able to interest and influence other people”. (2) The 
same intimation may be taken from the title of the former best seller 
“How to Win Friends and Influence People” by Dale Carnegie. A 
much more satisfying definition is that of Eric Fromm: “the totality 
of inherited and acquired psychic qualities which are characteristic 
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of one individual and which make the individual unique”. (3) Fromm 
further states that in the process of living man relates himself to 
the world (1) by acquiring and assimilating things, and (2) by re- 
lating himself to people (and himself). The first he terms the process 
of assimilation and the second, the process of socialization. 

Link and Carnegie seem to stress method more than anything 
else. Personality becomes a method of success. Some others stress 
adjustment. The well adjusted personality adjusts himself, that 
is accepts, the moral and ethic norms of the society in which he finds 
himself. He becomes happy and successful to the extent to which 
he conforms and does not try to change society. These are the 
robots of society. However, personality is more than a method. Per- 
sonality reveals itself only through behaviour in a given society. 
How the personality reveals itself in an environment is called char- 
acter. Character is the form in which human energy is canalized 
in the process of assimilation (acquiring and assimilating things) 
and socialization (relating himself to people). How the individual 
relates himself to the world constitutes the core of his character. The 
different ways in which individuals relate themselves to the world 
can be classified. One of Fromm’s classifications is the “marketing 
orientation”. “It is definitely a modern product. It is only recently 
that the package, the label, the brand name, have become important, 
in people as well as in commodities. The gospel of working loses 
weight and the gospel of selling becomes paramount. In feudal times, 
social mobility was exceedingly limited and one could not use one’s 
personality to get ahead.” (4) This marketing orientation of Fromm’s 
is distinctly the successful personality of Link and Carnegie. It is 
the market concept of value, the emphasis on exchange value rather 
than on use value. “Success depends largely on how well a person 
sells himself on the market, how well] he gets his personality across 
how nice a “package” he is; whether he is “cheerful”, “sound”, 
“aggressive”, reliable”, “ambitious”. (5) The marketing orientation 
becomes an “interchangeable part’. 

The history of Western civilization is essentially the history 
of Christianity. In medieval times people did things for what they 
thought were religious reasons. In other words their motivation was 
religious. With the breakdown of the Holy Roman Empire, which 
Voltaire said was neither Holy nor Roman, and the establishment of 
the nation state, motivation became secularized. The development 
of machinery (technology) and the money system brought an ex- 
change economy. Each specialized expert does not intend to consume 
the products of his own expertness. Each expects to exchange his 
expertness for the expertness of others. We are living in a market 
economy, that is, an economy in which everything has a price tag. 
What and how much to produce are determined by prices in the 
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market and goods and services are produced for people with money. 
“When the going and settled order of the Middle Ages was disturbed 
and broken up, perhaps chiefly through the introduction of money 
there was radical change in the old social structure, the feudal order, 
inevitably involving changes in the economics, the politics, the ethics, 
and the theologics of all the Western world. Unavoidably, man’s 
relation to things, man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to what 
he projected as the ideal had to alter.” (6) “The transformation 
implies a change in the motive of action on the part of the members 
of society; for the motive of subsistence that of gain must be sub- 
stituted”. (7) Hence, now we find that the sheer symbols of exchange 
are treated as the basic motives of human relations. We have gone 
from “God’s law” to “natural law” to the “market law” that has be- 
come second nature to men in a fully developed capitalistic ethic. (8) 
Further, a free market is associated in the minds of many as the 
essence of human freedom. 


Cantril maintains that the outstanding characteristic of man 
is his capacity to sense the value in the quality of his experience. 
This he terms the “value attribute” of experience. “This exper- 
ienced value attribute is a pervasive and inseparable aspect of every 
experience. All human wants, urges, desires, and aspirations are 
permeated with some value attribute.” (9)“You sense the satisfying 
value of experience from a job well done; from helping to accomplish 
a community, national, or humanitarian task; from having met or 
exceeded your own expectations or the expectations others have of you. 
You sense a value attribute in the exhilaration, the sense of well-being 
you may get, from climbing a mountain, from a swim in a lake or the 
sea, from a good game of tennis or golf. You feel a richness of 
experience as you watch your children grow and develop. You sense 
a high quality from the experience of helping a friend or doing a 
deed which you know is good. You sense a value attribute in creativ- 
ity whether that creativity involves baking a tasty loaf of bread, 
making your garden grow, raising hogs, cattle, or grain, putting to- 
gether a homemade radio, repairing a broken machine, painting a 
picture, or writing a poem or a sonata.” (10) 

In contrast to value used in this sense, exchange value, the 
amount of one good or service you must give in exchange for another 
through the medium of money, we will call valuations. 

It is a truism that the satisfaction sought in experience is a 
satisfaction within the particular culture or group of which the indi- 
vidual is a participating member. “In Western society there is a 
tendency to think of increased satisfaction in terms of hustling and 
bustling activities that spell “progress”, “wealth”, “fame”, or ad- 
vancement” in terms of our particular norms’’.(11) 
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We exchange (sell) goods and services for money. Money is func- 
tional. It has alway been primarily a means of exchange. The whole 
intricate network of money systems has been developed to facilitate 
the production and distribution of goods and services and yet this 
function has been perverted to the extent that the normal or second 
nature of modern man in Western civilization moves men to produce 
and distribute goods in response to money as motive. How else can we 
explain the fact that many mature men spend their best efforts and 
the best years of their lives planning, manufacturing, and selling 
gadgets? Their actions would be irrational by any other norm. 

How then can we distinguish a professional person in a society 
which has so thoroughly adapted its ways to an economy in which 
money figures as end rather than as means? For those whose values 
(value attribute) is other than the acquisition of money as an end, 
the efficiency of money as motive frustrates those sides of human 
personality adapted to very different tests of value. 

What is that test of value in the professional personality? Must 
we dispense with buying and selling? I think not. Selling goods 
means the distributing of goods and our economic society would 
collapse if business men could not make money from distributing goods. 
It is the kind of goods and services that are distributed (bought and 
sold) that characterize the professional person. Further, it is more 
than the kind of goods and services. It is the circumstances under 
which they are sold and distributed. 

The professional personality is one in whom. values are determined 
by science by persons motivated by the ceaseless quest for human 
welfare using money as a means rather than as an end. To illustrate 
simply: good milk makes well babies; bad milk will not make well 
babies; professional (expert) personality must counsel the customer, 
no matter how uninformed the customer, that nothing less than good 
milk makes well babies. If he sells something less than good milk 
he is not functioning as an expert (professional) and his personality 
is only a marketing orientation of the character structure. To use 
a person’s ignorance as a reason for abandoning scientific expertness 
is prostituting his profession to the marketing orientation. His 
values are not ethical (scientific) but only valuations. 
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# HOW HAS BUSINESS 
* BEEN THIS MONTH? 


Are you satisfied with your 
net profit on your stock phar- 
maceutical department? 


If not, here are more of our 
laboratory controlled and as- 
sayed, quality stock tablets 
at exceptional savings to the 
pharmacist. 


Aminophylline Propylthiouracil 
Ammonium Chloride Rutin and C 
Ascorbic Acid Sodium Bicarbonate 
Calcium Lactate Sodium Salicylate 
Digitoxin Stilboestrol 

Ferrous Gluconate Sulphadiazine 
Ferrous Sulphate Thiamin Chloride 
Folic Acid Triple Sulpha 
Mephenesin Thyroid 
Phenobaritone 


e REMEMBER e 


Don’t fail to take advantage of our 
excellent offerings. Write for your 
catalogue and price list now. 


DOMINION DHARMACAL CO. 


Profesional Drug Service Division, Ontario Depot: 


341 Bloor St. W. Toronto Walnut 3-4396 


SERVING. PHARMACY THROUGH GHEMISTRY 
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REFRESHER COURSES 


The Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy and 
the Faculty of Pharmacy, University of Toronto, are sponsoring Refresher 
Course Lectures in Owen Sound and Galt during April, May and June. 


GALT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


APRIL 26th 
New Dispensing Techniques—2 Lectures—Professor G. C. Walker 


MAY 10th 
ls Drug Duplication Justified?—Professor G. R. Paterson 
Common Poisons and their Antidotes—Professor G. R. Paterson 


MAY 17th 
Antibiotics—2 Lectures—Professor R. M. Baxter 


MAY 31st 
Pharmacy Administration—2 Lectures—Professor H. ]. Fuller 


EVENINGS ONLY - 8.00 p.m. 
ADMISSION: $1.00 per evening 





PATERSON HOUSE — OWEN SOUND 
3.00 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. 
MAY 12th ; 


ls Drug Duplication Justified?—Professor G. R. Paterson 
Common Poisons and Their Antidotes—Professor G. R. Paterson 


MAY 19th 
Antibiotics—2 Lectures—Professor R. M. Baxter 


MAY 26th 
Oral Hygiene and Dental Public Health 
Dr. Glenn T. Mitton, D.D.S., D.D.P-H. 
Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto 


THIS MEETING WILL BE HELD AT 
PLEASURE VALLEY 
42 MILES EAST OF WALKERTON ON HIGHWAY No. 4 


JUNE 2nd 
Pharmacy Administration—2 Lectures—Professor H. ]. Fuller 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Send Your Registration NOW to: 


MR. ROSS A. DeLONG 
Southampton, Ontario 





for... 


PREGNANCY 
LACTATION 
RAPID GROWTH 
CONVALESCENCE 


DIETARY SUPPLEMENT 


each tablet contains: 


*Bone Meal - 
Ferrous Sulphate - 
Vitamin A - 
Vitamin D - 
Vitamin C - 
Thiamin Mononitrate - 
Riboflavin - - - - 
Niacin - - -- 
Potassium lodide -- mg. 
Copper Carbonate - - - 0.1 mg. 
Manganese Glycerophosphate ses .1 mg. 
*Bone meal contains: 
Calcium ............ siinnsleyeiiisitiatele 
Phosphorus ....................0... 11% 
sR SEE 0.25% 


5 gr. 

5 gr. 
500 1.U. 
400 1.U. 
- 25 mg. 
- 0.75 mg. 
- mg. 
mg. 


Dosage: One tablet two or three times daily after meals. Availability: Bottles of 100, 500, 1000, 


SN pay} 
J Le.¥ - 


AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY. . . SINCE 1879 














THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONS IN SOCIETY 

The aim of this paper is to encourage the reader to question him- 
self as to his ethical position in society, and to find a basis for building 
objective and valid norms of conduct, not in terms of adjustments 
but rather in terms of ability to make value judgments and moral 
decisions, for upon these rest not only the health and happiness of the 
individual but the welfare and progress of society. Upon this founda- 
tion science is related to society and the professions function in the 
continuing search for truth. 

Traditionally, a profession has been an occupation requiring an 
education, particularly law, medicine, teaching, and the ministry. 
In recent times, the adjective, professional, has been applied to every 
kind of expert from ballplayer to politician. When we say that phar- 
macy is a profession and that the pharmacist is professional, we mean 
both of these things. We mean that the practice of pharmacy re- 
quires an education and that the practitioner is an expert. Further, 
most graduates of pharmacy colleges today receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. The pharmacist is also a scientist. 

“Scientists must of course be specialists, but they must extend 
their scientific knowledge into social action by entering after their 
own manner the struggle for truth and justice, in bringing their light 
to the practical solution of the problems which their times face. In 
our day especially, sciences which are not for the man, inevitably 
turn against him”. (1) 

The professional pharmacist is an expert specialist. Formerly, 
he was an expert in the making of medicines. Today, however, most 
medicines are made in factories and laboratories. Today’s pharmacist 
is an expert in both how medicines are made and why they are made. 
In other words, he knows not only all about their physical and chem- 
ical qualities, but also about their pharmacological and therapeutic 
action. Nothing less is required of the professional pharmacist today. 
But more than these, it is what he does with his science and his re- 
lationship to society that makes him worthy of the name professional. 

The personality of the pharmacist is the connecting link between 
scientific medical discoveries and their scientific application for the 
maximum benefit of society. Just as the pharmacist’s expertness 
is scientific, the way he uses it must also be scientific. Personality 
has been defined in many ways. The late Henry C. Link, Ph. D., 
Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York City, and 
author of “The Return to Religion” defined personality as “the extent 
to which one is able to interest and influence other people”. (2) The 
same intimation may be taken from the title of the former best seller 
“How to Win Friends and Influence People” by Dale Carnegie. A 
much more satisfying definition is that of Eric Fromm: “the totality 
of inherited and acquired psychic qualities which are characteristic 
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of one individual and which make the individual unique”. (3) Fromm 
further states that in the process of living man relates himself to 
the world (1) by acquiring and assimilating things, and (2) by re- 
lating himself to people (and himself). The first he terms the process 
of assimilation and the second, the process of socialization. 

Link and Carnegie seem to stress method more than anything 
else. Personality becomes a method of success. Some others stress 
adjustment. The well adjusted personality adjusts himself, that 
is accepts, the moral and ethic norms of the society in which he finds 
himself. He becomes happy and successful to the extent to which 
he conforms and does not try to change society. These are the 
robots of society. However, personality is more than a method. Per- 
sonality reveals itself only through behaviour in a given society. 
How the personality reveals itself in an environment is called char- 
acter. Character is the form in which human energy is canalized 
in the process of assimilation (acquiring and assimilating things) 
and socialization (relating himself to people). How the individual 
relates himself to the world constitutes the core of his character. The 
different ways in which individuals relate themselves to the world 
can be classified. One of Fromm’s classifications is the “marketing 
orientation”. “It is definitely a modern product. It is only recently 
that the package, the label, the brand name, have become important, 
in people as well as in commodities. The gospel of working loses 
weight and the gospel of selling becomes paramount. In feudal times, 
social mobility was exceedingly limited and one could not use one’s 
personality to get ahead.” (4) This marketing orientation of Fromm’s 
is distinctly the successful personality of Link and Carnegie. It is 
the market concept of value, the emphasis on exchange value rather 
than on use value. “Success depends largely on how well a person 
sells himself on the market, how well he gets his personality across 
how nice a “package” he is; whether he is “cheerful”, “sound”, 
“aggressive”, reliable”, “ambitious”. (5) The marketing orientation 
becomes an “interchangeable part’’. 

The history of Western civilization is essentially the history 
of Christianity. In medieval times people did things for what they 
thought were religious reasons. In other words their motivation was 
religious. With the breakdown of the Holy Roman Empire, which 
Voltaire said was neither Holy nor Roman, and the establishment of 
the nation state, motivation became secularized. The development 
of machinery (technology) and the money system brought an ex- 
change economy. Each specialized expert does not intend to consume 
the products of his own expertness. Each expects to exchange his 
expertness for the expertness of others. We are living in a market 
economy, that is, an economy in which everything has a price tag. 
What and how much to produce are determined by prices in the 
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market and goods and services are produced for people with money. 
“When the going and settled order of the Middle Ages was disturbed 
and broken up, perhaps chiefly through the introduction of money 
there was radical change in the old social structure, the feudal order, 
inevitably involving changes in the economics, the politics, the ethics, 
and the theologics of all the Western world. Unavoidably, man’s 
relation to things, man’s relation to man, and man’s relation to what 
he projected as the ideal had to alter.” (6) “The transformation 
implies a change in the motive of action on the part of the members 
of society; for the motive of subsistence that of gain must be sub- 
stituted”. (7) Hence, now we find that the sheer symbols of exchange 
are treated as the basic motives of human relations. We have gone 
from “God’s law” to “natural law” to the “market law” that has be- 
come second nature to men in a fully developed capitalistic ethic. (8) 
Further, a free market is associated in the minds of many as the 
essence of human freedom. 


Cantril maintains that the outstanding characteristic of man 
is his capacity to sense the value in the quality of his experience. 
This he terms the “value attribute” of experience. “This exper- 
ienced value attribute is a pervasive and inseparable aspect of every 
experience. All human wants, urges, desires, and aspirations are 
permeated with some value attribute.” (9)“You sense the satisfying 
value of experience from a job well done; from helping to accomplish 
a community, national, or humanitarian task; from having met or 
exceeded your own expectations or the expectations others have of you. 
You sense a value attribute in the exhilaration, the sense of well-being 
you may get, from climbing a mountain, from a swim in a lake or the 
sea, from a good game of tennis or golf. You feel a richness of 
experience as you watch your children grow and develop. You sense 
a high quality from the experience of helping a friend or doing a 
deed which you know is good. You sense a value attribute in creativ- 
ity whether that creativity involves baking a tasty loaf of bread, 
making your garden grow, raising hogs, cattle, or grain, putting to- 
gether a homemade radio, repairing a broken machine, painting a 
picture, or writing a poem or a sonata.” (10) 

In contrast to value used in this sense, exchange value, the 
amount of one good or service you must give in exchange for another 
through the medium of money, we will call valuations. 

It is a truism that the satisfaction sought in experience is a 
satisfaction within the particular culture or group of which the indi- 
vidual is a participating member. “In Western society there is a 
tendency to think of increased satisfaction in terms of hustling and 
bustling activities that spell “progress”, “wealth”, “fame”, or ad- 
vancement” in terms of our particular norms’’.(11) 
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We exchange (sell) goods and services for money. Money is func- 
tional. It has alway been primarily a means of exchange. The whole 
intricate network of money systems has been developed to facilitate 
the production and distribution of goods and services and yet this 
function has been perverted to the extent that the normal or second 
nature of modern man in Western civilization moves men to produce 
and distribute goods in response to money as motive. How else can we 
explain the fact that many mature men spend their best efforts and 
the best years of their lives planning, manufacturing, and selling 
gadgets? Their actions would be irrational by any other norm. 

How then can we distinguish a professional person in a society 
which has so thoroughly adapted its ways to an economy in which 
money figures as end rather than as means? For those whose values 
(value attribute) is other than the acquisition of money as an end, 
the efficiency of money as motive frustrates those sides of human 
personality adapted to very different tests of value. 

What is that test of value in the professional personality? Must 
we dispense with buying and selling? I think not. Selling goods 
means the distributing of goods and our economic society would 
collapse if business men could not make money from distributing goods. 
It is the kind of goods and services that are distributed (bought and 
sold) that characterize the professional person. Further, it is more 
than the kind of goods and services. It is the circumstances under 
which they are sold and distributed. 

The professional personality is one in whom values are determined 
by science by persons motivated by the ceaseless quest for human 
welfare using money as a means rather than as an end. To illustrate 
simply: good milk makes well babies; bad milk will not make well 
babies; professional (expert) personality must counsel the customer, 
no matter how uninformed the customer, that nothing less than good 
milk makes well babies. If he sells something less than good milk 
he is not functioning as an expert (professional) and his personality 
is only a marketing orientation of the character structure. To use 
a person’s ignorance as a reason for abandoning scientific expertness 
is prostituting his profession to the marketing orientation. His 
values are not ethical (scientific) but only valuations. 
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HOW HAS BUSINESS 
* BEEN THIS MONTH? 


Are you satisfied with your 
net profit on your stock phar- 
maceutical department? 


If not, here are more of our 
laboratory controlled and as- 
sayed, quality stock tablets 
at exceptional savings to the 
pharmacist. 


Aminophylline Propylthiouracil 
Ammonium Chloride Rutin and C 
Ascorbic Acid Sodium Bicarbonate 
Calcium Lactate Sodium Salicylate 
Digitoxin Stilboestrol 

Ferrous Gluconate Sulphadiazine 
Ferrous Sulphate Thiamin Chloride 
Folic Acid Triple Sulpha 
Mephenesin Thyroid 
Phenobaritone 


e REMEMBER e 


Don’t fail to take advantage of our 
excellent offerings. Write for your 
catalogue and price list now. 


DOMINION DHARMACAL CO. 


Profesional Drug Service Division, Ontario Depot: 


341 Bloor St. W. Toronto Walnut 3-4396 


SERVING PHARMACY THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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REFRESHER COURSES 


The Canadian Foundation for the Advancement of Pharmacy and 
the Faculty of Pharmacy, University of Toronto, are sponsoring Refresher 
Course Lectures in Owen Sound and Galt during April, May and June. 


GALT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


APRIL 26th 
New Dispensing Techniques—2 Lectures—Professor G. C. Walker 


MAY 10th 
Is Drug Duplication Justified?-—Professor G. R. Paterson 
Common Poisons and their Antidotes—Professor G. R. Paterson 


MAY 17th 
Antibiotics—2 Lectures—Professor R. M. Baxter 


MAY 31st 
Pharmacy Administration—2 Lectures—Professor H. J]. Fuller 


EVENINGS ONLY - 8.00 p.m. 
ADMISSION: $1.00 per evening 





PATERSON HOUSE — OWEN SOUND 
3.00 p.m. and 8.15 p.m. 
MAY 12th 


ls Drug Duplication Justified?—Professor G. R. Paterson 
Common Poisons and Their Antidotes—Professor G. R. Paterson 


MAY 19th 
Antibiotics—2 Lectures—Professor R. M. Baxter 


MAY 26th 
Oral Hygiene and Dental Public Health 
Dr. Glenn T. Mitton, D.D.S., D.D.P-H. 


Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto 
THIS MEETING WILL BE HELD AT 
PLEASURE VALLEY 
42 MILES EAST OF WALKERTON ON HIGHWAY No. 4 
JUNE 2nd 
Pharmacy Administration—2 Lectures—Professor H. J. Fuller 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Send Your Registration NOW to: 


MR. ROSS A. DeLONG 
Southampton, Ontario 





for... 


PREGNANCY 
LACTATION 
RAPID GROWTH 
CONVALESCENCE 


IFER ex: 


DIETARY SUPPLEMENT 


each tablet contains: 


*Bone Meal- - - - - . - 5 gr. 
Ferrous Sulphate - - - - - 5 or. 
Vitamin A- - - - «a - 500 1.U. 
Vitamin D - . - 400 1.U. 
Vitamin C - 

Thiamin Mononitrate - 
Riboflavin - - - - 
Niacin - - += - 
Potassium lodide es - 
Copper Carbonate - - - 
Manganese Glycorephesphete. - 


*Bone meal contains: 
Calcium 
Phosphorus .......... 
ss | US 


Dosage: One tablet two or three times daily after meals. Availability: Bottles of 100, 500, 1000. 
ial” po ™ )} 
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AN ALL CANADIAN COMPANY . . . SINCE 1879 








